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This he marked, and his soul was rilled with wonder, 
for it flashed over him his guest was a god". With- 
out a moment's hesitation he turned towards the 
Suitors — no longer a child, njxidaj 6%iuv (297), but 
ta-Meos 0<is, a godlike man. 

It remains to test the newly acquired manhood. 
The first trial of the prince is the easier of the two 
through which the poet makes him pass — to assert 
his rights as a man before his mother. The economy 
of the episode, too, requires this, for Penelope's en- 
trance motives the disturbance of the Suitors (365- 
366), which in turn is the occasion for the second as- 
sertion by Telemachus of his manhood. The Suitors 
do not notice the prince's change of bearing in the 
presence of his mother, for her beauty absorbs the 
attention of all. If, as the critics assert, this entrance 
of Penelope is but a replica of a similar scene in the 
twenty-first book, it is used here most fittingly. 
Like a similar scene in the Teixoff«toirta(Il. 3. 145-160), 
it is employed both to introduce the heroine and to 
indicate, without describing, her beauty and also in 
the economy of the plot. 

Telemachus shows a greater degree of manhood in 
his words to the Suitors (368-380) as well as con- 
siderable shrewdness in his reply to Eurymachus 
(413-410). Verses 374-380 (= Od. 2. 139-145) were ap- 
parently introduced here to give completeness to the 
episode by emphasizing the change in the character of 
the prince. Their use here is an extreme case of 
interference with the unity of the poem as a whole 
for the benefit of the unity of the episode 1 . 

The action of the episode is now over. It remains 
to clear the scene, and send the audience home in a 
calm, and — since this episode is introductory to the 
story — also in an expectant frame of mind. The 
Suitors, as night falls, go to their lodgings, and Tele- 
machus to his bed. It has been an epoch-making day 
in his life. What is more natural than that he should 
sit for a moment on the couch before retiring? As 
the old nurse shuts the door of his chamber after her 
Telemachus closes his eyes, not to sleep, but — as the 
poet doubtless hoped that each one of his listeners 
might do to some extent — to ponder in his mind the 
journey which the goddess had pointed out to him. 

If the above analysis of Od. 1. 96-444 is sound, we 
may claim the acquittal of the poet on the charge of 
mediocrity which is implied in the epithets 'patch- 
worker' and 'imitator', for the following reasons: 
(1) he has stated his theme ingeniously, and worked 
it out with skill, deftly dividing his little drama into 
episodes each of which plays a definite part in the 
development of the plot; (2) he has secured unity 
by keeping our attention always fixed upon the theme, 



the change in the character of Telemachus, and by 
producing a climax which is not unworthy of being 
compared with that of the Philoctetes (1222 ff.) 
which is concerned with a similar theme; (3) he 
has also made the episode contribute to the progress 
of the story without sacrificing any of its unity, by 
introducing most of the dramatis personae, and 
characterizing each, and by focusing our attention at 
the same time on the absent hero of the poem. 

Futhermore, if our analysis is sound, we have 
found another instance of the debt which tragedy 
owes to the epic — not only for myth, vocabulary and 
many of its features, but also for its principles of 
structure. As the Athenian architects of the fifth 
century, while following chiefly Dorian models, yet 
owed much of their greatness to the lessons which 
they learned from the Ionians, so the tragic poets 
achieved greatness by working together the Ionian 
epic with the Dorian lyric. In the opinion of the 
writer, no debt of tragedy to Homer was greater 
than for the lessons which he taught in literary 
structure. 
University of Vermont. SAMUEL Eliot BASSETT. 
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1 A similar interference with the unity of the poem as a 
whole for the benefit of that of the episode may be seen in 
one of the most entertaining passages of the Iliad, 1. 570-600. 
Elsewhere in the Iliad, e. g. 24. 55-76, divinities wrangle 
without becoming reconciled, but in the first booK the media- 
tion of Hephaestus is needed to bring the Episode — and the 
day — to a peaceful close. 



The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
from the Earliest Times to the Age of Augustus. 
By W. Warde Fowler. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. (191 1). Pp. xviii -f 504. $4 net. 
This volume consists of twenty lectures delivered 
in Edinburgh University in 1909-1910 on the founda- 
tion of Lord Gifford. As the title indicates, Mr. 
Fowler deals with the development and the decay of 
the religion of the Romans from the earliest period 
through the founding of the Empire, always keeping 
his mind fixed on religion as an experience rather 
than as a formal and ordered organization. The first 
half of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
primitive elements, known only through their scanty 
survivals, family religion, the calendar, numina, ritu- 
al, and the foreign cults which came early to Rome. 
The second half takes up the historical development 
of religion under the new influences from abroad 
with the consequent conflicts and readjustments, the 
secularization of religion, the effects of the war with 
Hannibal, of Greek philosophy and of mysticism ; and 
finally gives three interesting lectures to the religious 
feeling in Vergil, to the Augustan revival, and to 
those elements in Roman religion which concern 
Christianity. 

From this rich and abundant program a reviewer 
can choose only a few points for notice. Mr. Fowler 
adopts as his definition of religion the words of one 
of our own countrymen, Professor Ira W. Howerth: 
"Religion is the effective desire to be in right rela- 
tions to the Power manifesting itself in the universe". 
This statement the author makes the guiding thread 
of his exposition, as he traces religious experience 
and ritual acts from their ruder forms to the highest 
development to which they attained before the full 
tide from the East had profoundly affected the cur- 
rent of religion in the West. 

In a survey of the relics of the earliest stages, Mr 
Fowler in a single paragraph happily dismisses totem- 
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ism among the Romans to that limbo from which 
only M. Salamon Reinach and a few other deter- 
mined writers would try to recall it ; but taboo and 
its opposite, purification, are discussed more at 
length, as they deserve. Of magic, that mechanical 
control of the supernatural, the author finds few sur- 
vivals in the state ritual, for the systematization of 
religion naturally tended to exclude such irregular 
methods ; they belong rather to the individual than to 
an organized society. In fact the men who developed 
the ius divinum seem deliberately to have excluded 
from it, so far as possible, all that was magical, bar- 
barous, or superstitious. These things lived, if at all, 
only in private practice of which we get some glimp- 
ses in the pages of Cato and Varro — mere harmless 
charms and spells to drive away disease and other 
evils ; or they lingered on in the use of amulets, like 
the bulla, of oscilia, pilae, etc., whose meaning was 
early lost. 

In his lecture on the calendar of Numa Mr. Fowler 
points out certain significant results which followed 
the adoption of fixed dates for festivals by an agri- 
cultural people. The most serious of these was the 
separation between work and religion which came 
from the inevitable dislocation of the festivals from 
the times of year appropriate to them. Again, the 
rigidity and routine in religious duties implied in a 
fixed calendar tended to lessen the individual's sense 
of personal dependence on the gods, especially as 
the rites early began to lose their direct significance 
and for a long time the fasti remained in the hands 
of a priesthood drawn from the aristocracy. On 
the other hand, the ordered routine of religious duties 
was a valuable discipline, and through its fixity and 
regularity inspired comfort and confidence in rela- 
tions between men and gods. Yet the weakest point 
in the organized religion of the state was that its 
moral influence was chiefly a disciplinary one; the 
individual was bound to no part in the religious acts 
of the community, in fact he could ordinarily have 
no share in them, for these acts could only be per- 
formed by trained priests who alone were acquainted 
with the ius divinum. The individual, therefore, had 
no form of religious expression in which he, as citi- 
zen, could share. Furthermore with the growth of 
the city the old rites, adapted to an agricultural com- 
munity, came to have less meaning and the shadow 
numina of an earlier day doubtless seemed more re- 
mote than before. In Mr. Fowler's happy phrase the 
highly developed ius divinum "hypnotized" the reli- 
gious instinct rather than kept it awake. 

The new population which had expanded the 
narrow bounds of the city was one interested in 
trade and industry ; as a result of the relations which 
it established with the outer world of Latium, 
Etruria, and Magna Graecia, there came to Rome 
many gods in whose cults all might share. In the 
struggle between the old and the new a formalized 
national religion proved in the long run inadequate, 
so that in the third century before our era there was 
a tendency to show contempt for religious forms. 
The disasters of the second Punic War brought a 
succession of panics which almost completed the de- 
struction of the earlier religion; with the decay of 
family life which marked the last two centuries of 
the republic went much of that moral restraint which 
family ties and family religion had hitherto enforced ; 
and the use of omens and oracles for political ends 
and selfish purposes marked the disregard for sacred 
things which the ablest in the state displayed. 
Furthermore, the revolt against the old iiij divinum 
was stimulated by a new spirit of individualism. 



The extraordinary religious destitution of the 
second century B. C. was but partially relieved by 
Greek philosophy, for Epicureanism could offer 
no religious sanction for conduct and the Stoicism of 
this period neglected the emotions on which religious 
experience depends, although it did make a strong 
appeal to a sense of duty and of law. The readiness 
of the people to take up with new and strange reli- 
gious practices appeared in the rapid spread of the 
Bacchic rites as well as in the anxious haste with 
which the government in 181 B. C. killed the attempt 
to establish Pythagorean propaganda in Rome. Yet 
before another century had passed a reconciliation 
between Stoicism and Platonic Pythagoreanism had 
been made, the influence of which on educated men 
is clearly seen in Cicero's Somnium Scipionis. With 
regard to the mass of the Romans, the present re- 
viewer would go somewhat farther than Mr. Fowler 
in maintaining that a belief in a future life of re- 
wards and punishments was widespread in the middle 
of the last century before our era, and would give 
greater weight than he to the evidence furnished by 
Lucretius. Surely the poet must have been mad 
indeed, if he sought to relieve his fellows of a terror 
which they did not feel, if he exhorted men who did 
not shrink before the roar of greedy Acheron, and 
who agreed with his words— nil igitur mors est ad 
nos neque pertinet hilum. Certainly it was a real and 
pervasive belief that Lucretius attacked. The skepti- 
cism of a Caesar and the silence of a Cicero concern- 
ing his personal belief, save in those moments when 
his grief for his daughter stirred him to unusual re- 
flections, cannot be taken as proving anything for 
the majority of the people. 

In his lecture on the religious feeling in the poems 
of Vergil Mr. Fowler shows how the poet's genera- 
tion was depressed by a sense of neglected duty, as 
well as by weariness and discomfort in all its rela- 
tions. Romans were conscious of failing in their 
sacred obligations (pietas) toward Heaven and man. 
Vergil was naturally sympathetic with his world and 
lts occupations, he had the capacity to sum up in 
noble lines Rome's past religious experience as well 
as her imperial accomplishments, and he could in- 
spire hope for the future. Mr. Fowler concentrates 
his lecture then, on Vergil's idea of pietas, the fulfil- 
ment of which was necessary to carry out Rome's 
mission in the world; he points out how the poet 
perfects the pietas of his hero through his experiences 
in the first six books of the Aeneid to show in the 
last six the balance between the individual and the 
state which was needed for the time. The whole 
chapter is important and interesting, and deserves to 
be carefully pondered by all who would understand 
the Aeneid aright. It may be that Mr. Fowler will 
seem to some to push his theme so far that it obscures 
other elements in the Aeneid, but, if one overlooks 
the significance of Vergil's treatment of his hero from 
the point of view which Mr. Fowler presents, he will 
miss one of the chief motives in the epic In dis- 
cussing Augustus's religious revival, our author 
makes clearer than is usually done the way in which 
the Emperors reforms appealed to the conscience 

♦ M- £? pl t' for he seemed h y the "i t° have re- 
established the pax deorum which had been long 
broken. It was this recovery of right relations wi"h 
divine powers which was celebrated in he Lu d i 
Saeculares of 17 B. C. In general Mr. Fowler would 
assign a more permanent character to the Aurastan 
Hnnh^l^ is °. rdinari 'y done; and there Tn" 
doubt that the anaent ritual had enough vitahtv to 
continue to the close of Roman paganism Yet the 
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reviewer cannot believe that a majority of the Roman 
gods who furnish Tertullian and Augustine with 
material for their scorn of paganism had any real 
existence throughout the empire or would have ever 
lived in the pages of the Church fathers, if Varro 
had not preserved them. Yet Mr. Fowler is undoubt- 
edly right in claiming that the Augustan revival of 
old forms did a valuable service in preventing the 
worship of the Caesars from becoming unduly promi- 
nent and in helping to protect the state from the 
religions of Mithras and Isis. In spite of the fact 
that Rome had a slight spiritual legacy to give Christ- 
ianity, it could make contributions which were not 
unimportant. The final chapter of the book shows 
how the old religion proper gave Christianity the 
idea of a sane and orderly ritual, lent the Latin 
Church a practical character, and furnished it with a 
religious vocabulary capable of taking on enlarged 
meanings ; and at the same time Stoicism, Mysticism, 
and Vergil's work each did its share. As the author 
says, all this is but a slight Contribution; and, if it 
would not have carried him beyond the chronological 
limits set for his lectures, he might have added that 
the larger service of paganism to Christianity was 
done by Eastern rather than by Western cults. 

This is a slight outline of some of the more import- 
ant topics treated in this book. There are many de- 
tails on which one would gladly dwell if space al- 
lowed. Such are the discussions of certain festivals, 
like the Lupercalia, the admirable protest against 
Wissowa's view as to the comparatively late origin 
of the Argei, the treatment of family religion, the 
interesting hypothesis as to the source of the Le- 
muria, and the explanation of Vergil's treatment of 
the Episode of Dido. An appendix deals with some 
important matters which could not be treated in the 
text, and an excellent index finishes the book. The 
only serious lack in the index, so far as we have 
noticed, is a reference to Augustine and his De 
Civitate Dei. 
Harvard University. CLIFFORD H. MoORE. 

The Origin of Tragedy, with Special Reference to 
the Greek Tragedians. By William Ridgeway. 
Cambridge (England) : at the University Press 
(1910). Pp. x + 228. 

Some day a benefactor of his kind may prove 
beyond cavil that the problem of the origin of tragedy 
is as incapable of solution as is that of squaring the 
circle. Till that happy day, the learned world must 
expect to be pestered with various ingenious yet 
futile efforts at its solution ; it takes such a slight 
shake of the kaleidoscope to make the broken bits of 
data rearrange themselves in some new and tempting 
pattern. 

Professor Ridgeway's theory of the origin of trage- 
dy was first published some eight years ago, and is 
well known. It is stated thus on page 93 of the 
present work: "Tragedy arose from the worship of 
the dead, and not from that of Dionysus". By thus 
assuming that tragedy and Dionysus-worship were 
originally and for a long time distinct, Mr. Ridge- 
way avoids several awkward difficulties which other 
scholars have found themselves obliged to face. 

For, if we adopt the traditional view, and suppose 
tragedy to begin as Dionysus-worship, with its 
chorus of Satyrs dressed in goat-skins, we cannot 
escape the conviction that the ceremony must have 
been gross and licentious: the well-known character 
of the Satyrs, and such testimony as is afforded by 
the language they use in the Cyclops of Euripides, 
point in this direction. We may, to be sure, if we so 



choose, picture a decorous chorus, something in the 
style of Moulton's well-known illustration in his 
Ancient Classical Drama, but all analogy is against 
us. The choruses in the Cyclops and in comedy 
never attained to any extraordinary decency of speech 
or action : why should tragedy have been more for- 
tunate than they? 

Now, in even the most primitive of our extant 
tragedies we find no trace of licentiousness or flip- 
pancy; and yet, if such qualities once were present 
there, they would in all probability have persisted. 
How much easier is it, then, to suppose that they 
never existed in any form of tragedy, however primi- 
tive, than to assume their original existence and then 
account for their subsequent disappearance. Such 
is Mr. Ridgeway's method. True tragedy he supposes 
to have been ever serious and dignified, celebrating 
the adventures not of Dionysus but of some local 
hero, while the descendant of primitive Dionysus- 
worship he sees in the Satyr-drama, which ever 
remained true to type. When the fame of Dionysus 
as a chthonic power began to dim the glory of the 
local hero, the two worships were simply juxtaposed, 
never mingled. 

Again, the traditionalists have to explain how a 
ceremony that at the start concerned itself purely 
with the sufferings of the god Dionysus later became 
so completely secularized as to commemorate almost 
exclusively the lives of mere mortals. It may be 
said, of course, that the Satyric drama shows a 
tendency to choose its plot more and more from out- 
side the cycle of strictly Dionysiac myth. The Saty- 
ric drama, however, always retained its chorus of 
Satyrs, and by so doing kept the thought of the god 
at least in the background of the spectators' con- 
sciousness. In the average tragedy, what thought of 
Dionysus, what concern for him does the spectator 
have? The human interest is all in all. Now, the 
theory of separate origins is spared the trouble of 
explaining what Dieterich used to call the "Verwelt- 
lichung" of tragedy, and is by just so much the 
easier of acceptance. 

It is probably well that anthropology shoulc' not 
have everything its own way; and it is accordingly 
somewhat comforting to have Mr. Ridgway meet 
with but doubtful success when he ventures into the 
field of philology. In dealing with a passage from 
Herodotus 5.67, quoted on page 28, he renders dWouw 
bv assigned', and asserts that "the regular meaning 
of diroSlSapt m all Greek dialects is to 'assign', and 
. when Herodotus uses it in the sense of 'restore' 
he adds ArUru". Yet an examination of this word's 
history would seem to show that the meaning 'assign' 
is later than Herodotus. This meaning is a favorite 
one with the classifying philosophers, Plato and 
Aristotle, and it might not be too bold to suppose 
that it was first popularized by them. At any rate, 
it is far safer, in the passage in question, to keep to 
the traditional rendering. 

Aristotle's famous dictum connecting tragedy with 
the dithyramb Mr. Ridgeway seeks to set aside by 
impeaching the credibility of the witness, and practi- 
cally accusing him of self-contradiction. This is 
perhaps the weakest part of Mr. Ridgeway's argu- 
ment and by it he can hardly hope to shake the 
allegiance of the adherents of the older theory 

The last chapter in the book shows our author at 
his best, and is a penetrating and illuminating criti- 
cism of Aeschylus, which will be read with profit and 
delight by all lovers of that poet. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE, , 

Middlebury, Vermont. W - *>• Burrage. 



